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CausEs OF DELINQUENCY AMONG FIFTY 
NEGRO Boys 
BY 
HOMER K. WATSON, A.B. 


This paper presents a study of the habits, customs, and actual 
living conditions of fifty Negro boys in Los Angeles. These boys 
had absented themselves from their regular school work without 
being officially excused. In so doing they made themselves subject 
to investigation and correction by the city school authorities. They 
were sent to the parental, or special, schools where the writer be- 
came acquainted with them. The fifty boys in question were not 
selected, but taken at random from the list of truants that were 
reported by the school principals. 

This study was not made with the idea of working out any 
preconceived theories concerning the causes of delinquency among 
Negro boys. The big, outstanding factors that really prompted the 
writer to make this investigation were, first, his interest in the 
Negro boy as a ward of the Los Angeles city school system, and, 
second, his interest in the Negro people as a whole. The thirty 
thousand Negroes in the city of Los Angeles are presenting big, per- 
plexing social problems to be solved. However, before any sort 
of a constructive program can be adequately and effectively carried 
out it is essential that social workers and community reformers 
know something of the social, economic, and political conditions 
under which these people are actually living. 

The fifty boys who were studied came from the main Negro 
settlement in Southeastern Los Angeles. The Negro boy, thor- 
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is at present principal of the Vernon Parental School and physical direc- 
tor in the Fourteenth Street Evening School. 
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oughly human, full of life and vigor, ready for play and action, 
is not always welcome to join in the play of other children. Too 
often he is reminded by his fellows that he is “as black as the ace 
of spades,” or that he is “a nigger,” or that he “ain’t fit to associate 
with white folks.” It is during the ages from twelve to sixteen 
years that the colored boy feels these accusations and jeers keenly 
and resents them strongly. These conditions perhaps explain ina 
way why he is numerous in the parental schools. 

The immediate causes for the transferring of the fifty Negro 
boys to the parental schools are as follows: 


TABLE I. 
Offense No. Per cent 
1. Truancy 21 42% 
2. Incorrigibility 12 24% 
3. Stealing 8 16% 
4. Failure in grade 4 8% 
5. Fighting 4 6% 
6. Trouble with teachers..........................2 4% 
Total 50 100% 


In Table I it will be noted that truancy heads the list with a 
total of twenty-one, or 42% of the whole. Under truancy the 
writer has listed only those cases that were traceable to pure, wilful 
“hookey.” There may be any number of inherent or environmental 
factors that have influenced the boy in truancy. Some of these 
will be discussed later in the paper under Subjective and Objective 
Factors, to which truancy is usually traceable. 

Incorrigibility holds second place with a total of twelve, anda 
percentage of twenty-four. The incorrigible list may include cases 
in any one of the other factors that are mentioned in Table I, but 
still there are many other phases of misconduct, such as non-atten‘- 
ance to duties, irregularity of work, impudence and insults to teach- 
ers, vulgarity, etc., that may be sufficient to send the lad to a place 
of proper care and reasonable punishment. Eight boys were sent 
to parental schools for stealing. This is not surprising because, as 
a general rule, truancy and stealing go together. 

The ages of the fifty boys ranged from nine to fifteen years, 
with an average age of twelve years and six months. The medium 
grade was found to be between the A-5 and B-6. The average age 
of the playmates of these boys was thirteen years. 

In the considerations that follow, we are dealing with the boy 
at the very brink of adolescence. Of the fifty boys apprehended 
there were only eight between the ages of nine and thirteen years. 
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At the adolescent age the Negro boy undergoes a great physical, 
emotional, and intellectual change. He has a most critical disposi- 
tion and is at times very difficult to handle. 


Of the fifty boys investigated only thirteen “liked to go to their 
regular school.” There are many reasons why such conditions 
exist. The first and perhaps outstanding reason is because of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the elementary school curriculum. Many 
of these colored boys feel no interest in the work expected of them, 
and consider their time wasted. Failure of the schools to interest 
them along some industrial pursuits partly accounts for the boys’ 
attitude. Unfair treatment by teachers of boys returned to school 
after a period of truancy, and lack of encouragement, result in slow 
progress and dissatisfaction. Such conditions naturally drive the 
colored boy to environments where he feels that he is more wel- 
come. 

Sixty per cent of these boys were perfectly satisfied with life at 
the parental schools at the time these investigations were made. 
They found more boys of their own type and color, more sympathy, 
and perhaps fairer treatment from their teachers in these schools 
than they experienced in their regular schools. However, only 
thirty-two per cent of them expressed a desire to study. This con- 
dition is not surprising, as many boys at thirteen or fourteen years 
of age prefer not to study. 

Seventeen of the fifty boys did not play active games, such as 
baseball, volley ball, hand-ball, football, or other games of hard 
physical exertion. Some of the seventeen negative-minded boys 
were physically or mentally incapacitated, and consequently pre- 
ferred games of lesser activity. 

Again, it is not surprising to find that 84% of the fifty boys 
“like to go to the movies.” They average four “movies” a week. 

Only fifteen “like to work,” and only seventeen work during 
school vacations. One of the chief reasons why they do not work 
is because they can exist without it. Many boys claim that because 
of their color they are barred from well-paying jobs. Employers 
prefer white boys to colored. Here again we find, perhaps, a real 
cause for the shiftlessness that is visibly apparent in many colored 
people. 

When the boys finally yield to alluring temptations and run 
away from school, they are seized with a certain fear which causes 
them to hide away. The animal instincts, so prominent in young 
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boys, seem to take full possession of both body and mind. Many 
times the writer has found from one to four Negro lads, twelve to 
fifteen years of age, sleeping in old, tumbled-down shacks. In one 
instance four boys had stolen some bread, canned goods, and fruit, 
and had hidden the food under a pile of old dirty quilts and rags 
in the shack, where they were found sleeping. 

Stealing seems to come as a second nature to many a colored 
boy. Almost anything that is “loose at both ends” that can be sold 
for junk will disappear, if the boy can get away with it without 
being detected. However, most cases of stealing are accounted 
for through the fact that these boys of poor families do not have 
spending money unless they “rustle” it for themselves. Every day 
there is a serious percentage of boys who come to school in the 
morning hungry. Many of them do not have any breakfast at all; 
some have only a piece of bread and a cup of strong, black coffee, 
or perhaps a couple of hot cakes and a glass of water. At recess 
or noon-time they devour a piece of pie, a “hot dog,” or a hot 
tamale, and call that a “square meal.” Is it surprising, then, that 
these lads steal and sell the stolen articles for a few pennies? 


Along with this intense desire to gain a few “jitneys,” or “tacks,” 
there is that natural instinct for adventure, risk or chance that 
seems to grip and hold the boys. At first they play marbles for 
“keeps,” then they pitch pennies or match nickels. As they be- 
come older they learn to throw dice; it is sweet music in their ears 
to hear the rattle and click of the ivories, or the familiar tune of 
“seben come a leben.” Often these habits are acquired at home, 
while watching the parents or the older brothers revel in the sport. 

Forty-three of the boys smoke. Some smoke but little, while 
others are constant users of the cigarette. This habit is one of the 
easiest for them to learn, and consequently, it is the most common. 
Not only are the boys taught to gamble in their own yards by 
ignorant parents, but they are also encouraged to use tobacco and 
liquor. Some of the lads reported all-night parties at their homes, 
where liquor and smoking were indulged in by all members present. 
Thirty-five of the fifty investigated admitted that they had used 
liquor, and seventeen boasted that they had been totally drunk. 
Intemperance and the use of tobacco in homes create bad social 
environments, which tend to urge boys into similar habits of mis- 
conduct. Once the habit of smoking or drinking is fixed in the 
adolescent Negro boy, it is almost impossible to break it 
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TABLE II. 


Physical and Mental Results of Habits and Environment: 
A. Physical condition of boys 


1. Normally good 31 or 62% 
2. Fairly good 6 or 12% 
3. Poor 7 or 14% 
4. Very poor 6 or 12% 
50 or 100% 
B. Mental Condition 
1. Keen mind 40or 8% 
2. Normal mind 20 or 40% 
3. Dull mind 14 or 18% 
4. Feeble mind or 16% 
5. Border-line 40r 8% 
50 or 100% 
C. Court and Probation as Results 

1. Have been in Juvenile Hall 
Yes 36 or 72% 
No 14 or 28% 
50 or 100% 

2. Have been on probation 

Yes 29 or 58% 
No 21 or 42% 
50 or 100% 


D. Brothers or Sisters in Juvenile Hall 
1. One brother in Juvenile Hall........ 18 or 36% 


2. Two brothers in Juvenile Hall... 4 or 8% 
3. One sister in Juvenile Hall... or 12% 
4. Neither sister or brother.................22 or 44% 
100% 
E. 1. Brother or sister in Juvenile Hall 
now 20 or 40% 
Brother or sister not in Juvenile 
Hall now 30 or 60% 
50 or 100% 


Section A of Table II shows a large percentage of boys in 
normally good physical condition. At first thought this fact may 
seem inconsistent with the preceding data that have been given. 
It is universally true, however, that children are in their very best 
physical condition during the adolescent and pre-adolescent pe- 
riods. 

Of those in poor physical condition the investigator found seven, 
or fourteen per cent. One boy voluntarily presented himself for 
an examination, and it was found that he was suffering very 
acutely from infected glands. Upon questioning it was found that 
the boy was an inveterate user of both tobacco and liquor. He 
was only thirteen years of age, and yet he was scarcely able to 
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play a steady game of hand-ball with boys of his own age or 
younger. Mentally he was keen, alert, and witty. Jovial and 
happy, as most Negro boys are, he was to the casual observer a 
boy apparently in fairly good health. Many other cases such as this 
one were observed and cared for by proper authorities during the 
course of this investigation. 

The cases listed as being in very poor physical condition include 
those who were not able to attend school on account of poor hea!th, 
due to a lack of proper food. It might be stated that of the fifty 
boys investigated, twenty-six per cent came to school. hungry. That 
is, some had no breakfast at all, while others had only a cup of 
coffee and a slice of bread, or its equivalent. Others in this list 
were sickly, simply because of abuse and ill treatment of themselves 
through bad habits. Tuberculosis and poor blood circulation were 
the two main ailments. 

Physical defectiveness, no matter how minute, carries with it 
the sting of inequality, especially with the colored boy. The boy 
who is unfortunate enough to have a maimed, distorted or diseased 
body is sure to become the butt of jokes of his fellows, for children 
are naturally heartless in pointing out physical defects and holding 
the unfortunate victims up to ridicule. The boy becomes tired of 
being called “crip,” “humpy,” “one lung,” “monkey,” “snake,” or 
other disagreeable names that bring to his mind so forcibly his phys- 
ical shortcomings, and consequently he runs away.’ 

Of the fifty boys investigated only twenty-four, or practically 
fifty per cent, were mentally capable of doing efficient work in their 
respective grades. Of this number there were only four who were 
above normal. This fact is obvious in that the intelligent, thinking 
boy does not choose to attend the parental school of his own free 
will. He is quick to see the advantages of a regular school, and 
consequently he does not place himself liable to the parental school. 

Of the twenty-six remaining there were fourteen of the “dull, 
normal” type, and eight of the “feeble-minded” type, and four who 
were on the “borderline,” or between the types just mentioned. 

The causes for the above types are many and varied. In the 
majority of cases poor hereditary qualifications were the immediate 
and fundamental causes, while in others the environmental condi- 
tions provoked poor health and consequently weak mentalities. 


*Lickley, E. J., “Compulsory Education and Child Welfare,” Los 
Angeles, 1918. 
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There is a large percentage of dull-minded boys in the parental 
schools. This is perhaps due to the fact that a great many truant 
boys are mentally incapacitated, and along with home and school 
difficulties, they become troublesome and incorrigible. The main 
reason why there are so few “feeble-minded” boys listed in this 
investigation is because the city school department has provided 
several ungraded rooms equipped purposely to care for and instruct 
this type of children. 

Much to the surprise of the writer, it was learned that thirty-six 
of the fifty boys had at some time in their young lives been placed 
in Juvenile Hall. The leading offense among the boys was larceny, 
with incorrigibility ranking a close second. The large number of 
assignments were in most cases due to the fact that parents failed 
to provide the boys with a few nickels for pocket money. The city 
boys of today have many more demands for money than did the 
boys of twenty years ago, and it is partly this human desire for 
spending money that leads these little black fellows into stealing, 
robbing, and mutilating. 

In this part of the investigation it was found that eighteen of 
the boys had had one brother in Juvenile Hall; four, two brothers 
there; and six, one sister. Twenty of these boys had, at the time 
this investigation was made, either a brother or a sister in Juvenile 
Hall. Here again the atmosphere, the influence, and the hardships 
created in the homes as results of these unfortunate conditions, act 
as strong attractions in pulling the younger boys into the same way- 
ward paths that led the older brothers and sisters into a house of 
correction. 


TABLE III. 
A. HOME FACTORS No. Per cent 
1. Parents own home 8 16% 
2. Parents rent home 42 84% 
50 100% 
B. TYPE OF DWELLING 
1. Cottage 29 «658% 
2. Apartment Il 22% 
3. Court 8 16% 
4. Flat 2 4% 
50 100% 
C. Average number in- Family~.................... 7 


The objective or economic causes of truancy are those factors 
which are wholly outside the boy’s will or control. After appre- 
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hending the delinquent boy, but before assigning him to a place of 
correction, the attendance officer always consults the parents of the 
child. In almost every case the parents or guardians, realizing that 
someone was really taking an interest in their child, were free to 
give information concerning the child or the economic and social 
conditions of the family. Of the fifty families interviewed only 
eight owned their homes, and forty-two rented. The dwellings in 
which twenty-nine of these colored families were living were mostly 
of the little four-room cottage type. Eleven families were found 
living in apartment houses, eight in court bungalows, and two in 
flats. 

There were on an average four rooms to the dwelling, accom- 
modating on an average seven members per family. The approx- 
imate monthly rental per family was eleven dollars and fifty cents 
($11.50). The approximate monthly income per month per family 
amounted to sixty dollars ($60.00). From the $60.00 monthly 
income, subtract $11.50 for house rent, and there is left $48.50 for 
food, clothing, fuel, doctor bills, amusements, and incidentals. It 
was found that there were on an average seven members per family. 
Then by dividing $48.50 by 7 we have an allowance of $6.93 per 
month per individual. Again, dividing $6.93 by 30 (days per 
month) we find the unusually small amount of 23 cents per day 
for each individual for food, clothing, fuel, etc. 

In the 1918 United States Government investigations, it was esti- 
mated that $3.50 per day or $91.00 per month was the very lowest 
possible wage that a family of seven should receive in order to live 
comfortably. The amount per day for each individual for food, 
clothing, fuel, etc., should be about 43 cents, or about double the 
amount received by the families investigated. 

Through actual investigation, the writer found that these Negro 
families are not really living; they are not even existing properly, 
and in many cases they are but little short of actual starvation. In 
the more extreme cases the children suffer perhaps greater hunger 
and more hardships than do the adults. Is it any wonder, then, that 
it is a common, ordinary thing to find from six to a dozen little 
urchins in the East Side markets, snatching their supper or break- 
fast from boxes of fruit and vegetables, as the big trucks rumble 
by? 
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TABLE IV. 
Social and Environmental Factors. 


A. Homes 
1. Intact 16 32% 
2. Broken 34 68% 
(a) Divorce or separation 12 


(b) Death or desertion of parents... 22 


(c) Step-father 8 
(d) Step-mother 10 
B. With Whom Living 
1. Both parents 16 32% 
2. Father or brother 16 32% 
3. Mother or sister. 14 28% 
4. Aunt or uncle 4 8% 
50 100% 
C. Economic Condition of Homes 
1. Very good I 2% 
2. Fairly good I 2% 
3. Good 12 24% 
4. Poor Ir 22% 
5. Very poor 25 50% 
50 100% 
D. Moral Condition of Family 
1. Very good 6 12% 
2. Doubtful 19 6. 38% 
3. Bad 21 42% 
4. Very bad : 4 8% 
50 100% 


Only sixteen of the homes were intact or unbroken, while thirty- 
four were broken, either through divorce, separation, death, or de- 
sertion. There were twelve families of the thirty-four that were 
shattered by either divorce or separation, and twenty-two that suf- 
fered because of death or desertion of parents. 

The home as a social institution is considered by social workers 
as the foundation stone upon which individual characters are built. 
The parents who carefully guard their young against the evils and 
pitfalls of the world, and who maintain healthful and moral condi- 
tions in the home, are fulfilling some of the most sacred and funda- 
mental obligations of parenthood. But the sad part is that many 
of these poor, ignorant Negro parents, some of whom were born in 
slavery times, do not know the sacredness and sanctity of our mar- 
tiage vows. Consequently, twelve of these families were broken 
up by separation and the boys allowed to roam the streets at will. 
There were twenty-two of these lads who were left behind by one 
or both parents, either to make their way up the dark and rugged 
toad to respectable manhood, or to lose their way and fall by the 
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wayside. Among those whose homes were broken, eight were liv- 
ing with step-fathers, and ten with step-mothers. A few of these 
cases of truancy and misconduct were traceable directly to the in- 
fluence of step-parents. The boys complained that they could not 
get along with the step-father or step-mother. In some instances 
the boys were perhaps wholly to blame, while in other cases they 
were perfectly justified in rebelling against the iron hand of the 
autocratic foster parent. 

Sixteen of the boys were living with both parents, sixteen with 
either the father or a brother, fourteen with either the mother or 
a sister, and four with an aunt or uncle. Some of the most con- 
tented lads were living in broken homes. Homes that were shat- 
tered by the death of a parent, by divorce, or desertion, were some- 
times happier than those wholly intact. However, generally speak- 
ing, the old, time-worn saying that, “There’s no place like home,” 
holds true. In summing up-section A of Table IV, the writer wishes 
to call attention to the fact that thirty-four of the fifty boys in 
question came from subnormal, or broken homes. This fact alone 
is enough to warrant a great many of the cases of truancy and 
misconduct. 

Of the half hundred Negro homes investigated there was only 
one rated as being in very good economic status, and only one in 
fairly good economic condition. In the former of these two homes 
there was a family of four with an income of $100.00 per month. 
Both the house and lot were entirely paid for and the furniture was 
equal to that of the average white American home. The parents 
were happy, and, with the exception of this one “little black sheep,” 
the children were all joyously contented. In the other home, condi- 
tions were a little different. With the home under a heavy mortgage, 
a family of six children, and the father earning only $100.00 per 
month, it would seem that this family should be classified with those 
under poor economic conditions. But fortunately the parents were 
both strong believers in thrift and economy, and consequently the 
things necessary for a pleasant home were well provided. Except 
for the stain on the family record caused by their thirteen-year-old 
son, love, happiness, and good-will reigned. 

Twelve of the families listed were living under good economic 
conditions. Four of these families received from $70.00 to $80.00 
per month income, and owned their own homes. The others who 
were receiving the same wages were living in fairly good, low-rent 
houses. 
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The economically poor and very poor homes were those where 
the families were large and monthly incomes small, ranging from 
$30.00 to $65.00 per month. As a rule ‘the buildings were poorly 
constructed and poorly ventilated, consequently they were unsani- 
tary and very unhealthy. In many cases the poor financial circum: 
stances were due to the death or desertion of one or both of the 
parents, thus leaving the family in dire circumstances. 

Along with poor economic conditions of the Negro home, we 
are confronted with the question of morality. Only six of these 
families were found to be free from immoral influences. These 
were of the big-hearted, lovable, Christian type. Theirs was the 
kind of a home in which one feels the spirit of good, wholesome 
love, and fellowship. In each of these homes the economic and 
social conditions were the best that could be expected. 

Some sociologists believe that the misery associated with pov- 
erty is a contributory cause of widespread immorality. It is true 
of the colored people, that the poor readily fall a prey to seductive 
temptations. The laxness and instability of the home tends to 
weaken and undermine self-control and paves the way for further 
immoral indulgences. 

The twenty-one families whose moral conditions were consid- 
ered bad were of the very lowest in the economic scale. The rea- 
sons are obvious, when one considers the manner in which these 
people live. In some cases families of eight or nine children of 
various ages and sexes were living in small three or four room 
shacks. In other cases relatives, near relatives, and friends were 
all grouped together under one roof. The primary reason for such 
an arrangement was purely for economic saving. 

Four of the boys in question came from homes which were 
nothing more or less than houses of vice and immorality. Under 
such existing conditions, what chance has a boy, a colored boy, a 
boy full of life and vigor, to live right, shun evil, and be a credit 
to himself and to his race?. 

In summing up a work of this nature, does it seem fair that we 
should confine delinquency and its causes to children only? “This 
country has a.large population of adult truants—men who ‘leg’ 
from their duty ; women who shrink and have but the faintest con- 
ception of and no training for life’s most sacred duties.” Children, 
including both boys and girls, who come from homes presided over 


by truant adults, cannot be expected to grow up without truant 
tendencies.* 
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In a broad sense, both heredity and environment are extremely 
influential factors in determining the conduct of the boy in the 
home, the school, and society. It is true that individuals vary in 
tendencies and aptitudes and it is likewise true that many of these 
differences are due to hereditary conditions. 

Environment is and has been a very important factor in the fer- 
mation and construction or destruction of the character of the boys 
investigated, because it embraces such a vast number of factors 
vital to the boys’ conduct. In Tables IIi and IV the economic and 
social conditions, under the heading of environmental factors, show 


that the Negro boys in this specified district, at least, are constantly } 


under the influence of destructive home conditions. At least one- 
half of these boys were living in homes that were morally unfit. 
Again, 72% of the homes of these boys were economically poor, 
and 68% of the boys were living in “broken up” homes. 

Therefore, from these and other statistical facts, shown in the 
accompanying tables, the conclusions of the investigator are that 
truancy among the fifty Negro boys investigated was due partly 
to poor heritage. but principally to environmental conditions under 
which they were forced to live. 

Perhaps the most workable program for the improving of con- 
ditions would be a wider and more definite clean-up project, in the 
more densely populated districts; also, the improving of future 
environmental conditions, by teaching the younger generation the 
value of clean, strong minds, clean living, and healthy bodies. This 
can perhaps be best accomplished through our present school 
system. 

The lion’s share of the blame for the delinquency of these fifty 
boys seems to rest upon the home, the parents, and their environing 
influences. Therefore, in order to improve truant tendencies among 
the children, the parents must have a more social and educative 
outlook as regards life, and environing conditions must be im- 
proved. Until then, delinquency among the more unfortuate, espe- 
cially the Negro boys, will not and cannot be materially and effec- 
tively checked. 


*Lickley, E. J., Compulsory Education and Child Welfare, Los An- 
geles, 1918. 


